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Tux Cathedral of Seville is one of 
the most remarkable religious edifices 
in all Spain, a country that abounds with 
buildings of this description. Even 
Seville alone com twenty-five 
parish churches, five chapels of ease, 
thirty-one convents for men, twenty- 
nine nunneries, with hospitals, and houses 
for other religious communities. The 
cathedral, of which the above beautiful 
engraving presents a correct view, is 
very capacious, and contains a great 
number of statues, many of which pos- 
sess considerable merit ; tombs more or 
less superbly decorated, and spacious 

surcharged with ornaments.— 
It also contains eleven pictures by the 
celebrated Murillo, who was a native 


Chapel are the tombs of 
8t. Ferdinand, covered with inscriptions 
in Spanish, Latin, Arabic, and Hebrew ; 
that of Alphonso the wise, or the astro- 
nomer, and several others. But none 
of the tombs of these monarchs excite 
pose Jmnaresfing ay, scuom vad as bo 
tom! Christopher jum! erect 
in front of the choir, with this brief in- 


ig 
: 


Caley 


a 


Hill 


A Castilia y Arragon 
Otro mundo dio Colon. 

. It was on this tomb, that an elegant 
living poet, Mrs. Joanna Baillie, in one 
of her ‘* Metrical Legends,” of which 
Columbus was the subject, has the fol- 
lowing beautiful reflections: — 


‘¢ Silence solemn, awful, deep, 
Doth in.that hall of death her em: 
keep ; 
Save when at times the hollow pave- 
ment, smote 
By solitary wand’rer’s foot, amain 
From lofty dome and arch’ and aisle 
remote, 
A circling loud response receives again. 
The stranger starts to hear the grow- 
ing sound, . 
And sees the blazon’d trophies waving 
near :—, 
*“Ha!'tread my feet so near that 
sacred ground ?”” 
He stops and bows his head: “ Colam- 
bus resteth here?” 
Some ardent. youth, perhaps, ere from 
his home 
He launch his vent’rous bark, will 
hither come, » 
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+ Name,— 
With felings keenly touth’d—with heart 
; of flame ; 

Till wrapp’d in fancy’s wild delusive 
4 ream, - j 

Times past and long forgotten, present 


seem ; ‘ ; 
To his charm’d ear the east wind rising 


Sounds like the rocking of his lofty 
While aifel gusts rave like his clam’rous 
Miz'é with the accents of his high com- 
Slowly the stripling quits the pensive 


scene, 
Aud burns and sighs and weeps to be thoug 
what he has been, 


ont who shall lightly say that fame 
Ss 


And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 
Like 


e them to act a noble part ? 

Oh! who shall lightly say that fame 
* fs nothing but‘an empty name! 
When, but for those, our mighty dead, 

All ages past.e blank would be, 
Sunk in oblivion’s murky bed,— 

A desert bare; a shipless'sea ? 
They are the distant objects secn,— 
‘The lofty marks of what hath been. 


O! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name! 
When mem'ry of the mighty dead 

To earth-worn: pilgrim’s wistful eye 
The brightest rays of cheering shed, 
~ ‘That point to immortality?“ 


A twinkling speck but fix’d and bright, 
To guide us thro’ the dreary night, 
Each hero shines aud lures the soul, 
To gain the distant happy goal. 

For is there one who, musing o’er the 


grave 

Where lies interr'd the good, the wise, 
the brave, Sia 

Can poorly think, beneath the mould’ ring 
heap, 

That noble being shall for ever sleep 2 

No, saith the gen’rous heart, and proud- 
ly swells, 

“ Tho’ his cered corse lies here, with 
God his spirit dwells,” 


‘high alter, 
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Read fondly o’er and o’er his graven , 


The son of Columbus, Don Ferdi- 
nand, has also a monument in one of the 
chapets. ‘The tradition of the country 
asserts that the remains of Columbus 
were removed from Seville to the-prin- 
cipal church of St. Domingo. The Ca- 
thedral is a most superb edifice, four 
hundred and.twenty feet, by two hun- 
dred and sixty-three. It was buili in 
1401, and its tower is the pride of Be- 
ville. It was raised to the height of 


*250 feet by. Guever,- the celebrated 


Moorish architect, but after his time it 
received an aécesston of 100 fees more, 
The steeple denominated the Giralda is 
alone 250 feet high; and the ascent to 
it is spiral, There are several immense 
bells in the top, and one ascends it by 
means of.an inclined ‘plane, which a 
horse ‘wight traverse with ease and 
whole is surmounted by & 
ic of faith, w 


Cc 
windows, each 
1,000 dueats. The choir, 


magni . Phere are several 
chapels round the edifiee, which: are 
handsomely decorated, and some admi« 


rable these cha: 
a 


the vestments are splendid in the ex- 
treme. Over one of the fine vanes of 
the Cathedral is placed the library, 
which ‘contains about 20,000 volumes., 
As Seville, siticé it has become the 
fesidence of the King and the govern- 
ment of Spain, has attracted peculiat 
interest, we shall insert the fall pwin, 
account of that city, written iv the motit 
of April, 1828, by a gentfeman who 
resided there some months, in a letter 
to the Editor of the Morning He- 


: Sevilie, April 2, 1823. 
The usual population of Seville is 
estimated, according to the last census 

at ninety thousand four hondred an 
fifteen. Most of the families heré have 
& house to themselves, whereas in Ma- 
Grid several families inhabit: the same 
mansion. In Seville too the houses are 
mostly Bullt according to the Eastern 
fashion, seldom consisting of more than 
two stories, and constructed round the 
four sides of an open area, which, ag I 
have elsewhere observed, fs called the 
io: The t door, which ts open 
morning till hight, leads to a short 
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entrance, which is vety neatly paved 
with brick or polished tiles. From this 
passage, called the zaguan—an Arabic 
word for a porch, another door, which 
is generally shut, leads to the interior 
square or patio. This inner door is some- 
times of oak or mahogany, but usually 
it is formed of.iron bars, arranged 
often in a lightand fanciful style, hand- 
somely painted and gilt. Through this 
door any one passing in the streets may 
observe the economy of the patio, which 
is floored with polisied tiies, sometimes 
planted. with shady trees, but more ge- 
neraily decorated with vases, in which 
the most fragrant roses and other 
flowers are growing. Not contented 
with the number of flower-pots which 
they can conveniently arrange on the 
floor of thé patio, they have also half- 
flat vases, which are suspended on the 
walls all round. In this place are also 
sometimes glass cupbosrds, in which 
all the riches of the house in China-ware 
are set out, and wired cases where 
books ate arranged in the shade. It ig 
quite refreshing to pass from the burn- 
ing strevts into one of these nymph-like 
abodes, where: coolness and shade are 
at once to be obtained, In some there 
are handsome fountains, ever yielding 
pure and.coeld streamlets, and the tiles 
are kept constastly cool by sprinkling 
them frequently with water. ahead 
At present most of the inhabitants 
are living above stairs, and the rooms 
on the first story are shutup. Numbers 
might easily let these lower apartments, 
but they prefer to keep thém for their 
own use, as they will remove down 
stairs about the latter end of the next 
month, The communication of the 
rooms above stairs with each other is 
usually by,a gallery, which runs all 
round the square. ‘To the edges of this 
gallery pullies are attached, by means 
of which a canvas awning will be 
stretched over the patio in summer. 
Besides this superabundance of house 
room, the streets are wostly so narrow 
that there are not more than two or 
three through which two carriages could 
pass abreast. In many, a carriage can- 
hot pass at all, and a person may touch 
each side of the street with his hands 
as he passes. The reason assigned for 
this peculiar construction of the streets 
of Seville is, that.if they were wider, it 


‘would be impossible to bear io them 


the heat of the smamer sun. Being so 
close together, they afford a mutual 
shade, and the passenger can walk with- 


out inconvenience throagh them at any 


time of the day. This effeet is cer- 
tainly obtained, but the consequence 


is, that Seville appears to be little more 
than a labyrinth of narrow lanes, in 
which a stranger is frequently puzzled 
how to make out his way. The streets 
are so roughly paved, that itis painful 
to one not accustomed to walk through 
them. But if Seville has no street 
which may be spoken of in the most dis- 
tant comparison with the Calle de Al- 
cala of Madrid, neither has Madrid a 
cathedral which would bear the. least 
comparison with that of Seville. 

The Alcazar, an old palace, which 
was once the residence ofthe Moorish 
Kings, is prepared for the reception of 
the King and Royal Family. The gar- 
den attached to it is preserved in its 
primitive. form.. The other principal 
public buildings consist of the famous 
snuff manufactory, an edifice which was 
originally built for an exchange, but 
has since been applied to the. purpose 
of a record office, where are deposited 
all the original correspondence and 
papers, concerning South America; the 
amphitheatre for bull fights ; a number 
of parochial churches, in which there 
aré several excellent paintings; and 
some hospitals and convents, 

Since the separation of American 
from Spanish interests, Seville had 
fallen greatly to decay, though from its 
situation on the banks of the Guadal- 
quivir, and in the midst of @ fertile 
country, it has long preserved an abua- 
dance of riches. The prin¢ipal publie 
walk is called the Alameda del Rio, or 
Alanieda of the River, as it is on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir. The Ala- 
meda literally signifies a grove or a 
walk planted with trees, : from alamo, 
the Spanish name for poplar. It is 
thronged every evening between five 
and seven o’clock with-crowds. of both 
sexes, The women of Seville are re- 
markably. animated and interesting. 
They have a good deal of Arabic fire 
in their eyes, and are fond of gay co- 
lours. They mostly, walk in the Ala- 
meda in full dress—that is to say, with 
their hair carefully curled, their arms 
bare; the veil as usual thrown over the 
head and shoulders, but not concealing 
the face. As yet, however, I have seen 
few of the sex who deserve to be called 
beautiful. All their attractions consist 
in fine forms and a lively expression of 
countenance, which, perhaps, are more 
fascinating than regular beauty. The 
Moorish colour is not absent from their 
cheeks, though some are to be met with 
whose faces are as fresh.as. those of a 
lovely English woman, 
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ADDRESS TO THE MUMMY AT 
BELZONI’S EXHIBITION. 


And thou hast walked about (how 
strange a story !) 
In Thebes streets three thousand 
years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its 


glory, 
And ‘Time had not begun to over- 
throw 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stn- 
pendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremen- 
dous. 


Speak !—for thou long enough hast act- 
ed dummy ; 
Thou hast a tongue—come—let us 
hear its tune; 
Thou’rt standing on thy legs above 
ground, Mummy! 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon: 
Not like their ghosts or disembodied 
creatures, 
But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs 
and features. 


Tell us—for doubtless thou canst re- 
collect, 
To whom should we assign the 
Sphinx’s fame ; 
Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his 
me? 


na 

Is Pompey’s Pillar really a misnomer ? 

Had Thebes an hundred gates as sung 
by Homer? 


Perhaps Sesoy wert a raason, and for- 
iden 

By oath to tell the mysteries of thy 
de : 


trade : 

Then say what secret melody was hid- 
den 

In Memnon’s statue which at sun- 

rise play’d? 

Perhaps thou wert a priest—if so, my 
struggles 

Are vain, for priestcraft never owns 
its juggles. 


Perchance that very hand, now pinion’d 


at, 
Has hob-a-nob’d with Pharoah, glass 
to glass ; 
Or dropp'd a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 
Or doff’d thine own to let Queen 
Dido pass ; 
Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 
A torch at the great temple’s dedication. 


I need not ask thee if that hand, when 

arm‘d, 

Has any Roman soldier maul’d and 
knuckl’d, 

or thou wert dead, and buried and 
embalm’d, 

Ere Romulus or Remus had been 
suckl’d, 
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Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primceval race was rut, 


Thou could’st develope, if that. wi- 
ther’d tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless 
orbs have seen, 
How the world look'a when it was 
fresh and you 
And the one ‘cau still had lett it 


gre 
Or was itt then so old that history’s 


pages 
Contain’d no record of its early ages? 


Still silent! incommunicable elf? 
Art sworn to secrecy? Then keep 
thy vows ; 
But priythee tell us something of thy- 
seli: 


a: nag secrets of thy prison- 


Since in an ‘world of spirits thou hast 
slumber*d, 

What hast thou seen---what strange ad- 
ventures number'd ? 


Since first thy form was in this box ex- 
tended, 
We have above-ground seen some 
strange mutations : 
The Roman Empire has began and 
ended, 
New worlds have risen---we have 
lost old nations ; 
And ee haveinto dust been 


umbled, 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has 
crumbled, 


Didst a hear the pother o’er thy 


ead, 
When the great Persian conqueror 
Cambyses 
March’d armies o’er thy tomb with 
thundering tread, 
O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis? 


And shook oS pyramids’ with fear and 
won 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asun- 
der. 

If the tomb’s secrets may not be con 
fess’d, 


The nature of thy private life unfold : 
A heart has throbb’d beneath that lea- 
thern breast, 
And tears a-down that dusty cheek 
have roll’d: 
Have children climb’d those knees and 
kiss’d that face? 
What was thy name and station, age 
and race? 


Statue of flesh ! immortal of the dead ! 
Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
—— man, who quit’st thy nar- 


And “siundoak undecay’d within- our 
presence ; 
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Thou wilt hear nothing till the judg- 
ment morning, ; 

When the great trump shall thrill thee 
with its warning. 


Why pe this worthless tegument 


ure, 
Tf its undying guest be lost for ever? 
©! let us keep the soul embalm’d and 


pure 

In living virtue, that when both shall 
sever, 

Although corruption may: our frame 


consume, 
Th* immortal spirit in the skies may 
bloom. ANON. 





SALE OF NEGROES AT DEMA- 
RARA. 


‘© T would not have a slave to till my 
ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the 


wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever 
earn’d.”’"—Cowrer. 
[At the 1 tof a ber of the 











respectable Scciety of Friends, we in- 
sert the following narrative from Dr. 
Pinckard’s ‘* Nutes on the West In- 
dies,” and shall be very happy if a 
more extended knowledge of the hor- 
rors of the Slave Trade shall hasten the 
final abolition of this traffic in human 
flesh.—Ep.] 

A few days ago, says Dr. Pinckard, 
I had the opportunity of being present 
at a more regular sale or market of 
slaves than I had seen before, and here 
I witnessed all the heart-rending dis- 
tress attendant upon sucha scene. I 
saw numbers of our fellow-beings re- 
gularly bartered for gold, and trans- 
ferred like cattle or any common mer- 
chandize, from one possessor to an- 
other. It wasa sight which European 
curiosity had rendered me desirous to 
dehold, although I had anticipated from 
it only a painful gratification. I may 
now say—I have seen it!—and while 
nature animates my breast with even 
the feeblest spark of humanity, I can 
never forget it ! : 

The poor Africans who were to be 
sold, were exposed naked, in a large 
empty building, like an open barn. 

- "Those who came with an intention to pur- 
chase, minutely inspected them, han- 
dled them, made them jump, and stamp 
with their feet, and throw out their 
arms and their legs; turned them 
about ; looked into their mouths ; and, 
according to the usual rules of traffic 
with respect to cattle, examined them, 

-and made them shew themselves in @ 


variety of ways, to try if they were 
sound and healthy. All this was dis- 
tressful as humiliating, and tended to 
excite strong aversion and disgust ; 
but a wound, still more severe, was in- 
flicted on the feelings, by some of the 

urchasers selecting only such as their 
judgment led them to prefer. regardless 
of the bonds of nature and affection ! 
The urgent appeals of friendship and 
attachment were unheeded ; sighs and 
tears made no impression ; and all the 
imploring looks and penetrating ex- 
pressions of grief were unavailing. 
Hungry commerce corroded even the 
golden chains of affection, and sordid 
interest burst every tie of nature asun- 
der. The husband was taken from the 
wife, children separated from their pa- 
rents—the companion was brought 
away from his friend, and the brother 
not suffered to accompany the sister. 
In one part of the building was seen a 
wife clinging to her husband, and be- 
seeching in the strongest eloquence of 
nature not to be left behind him. Here 
was a sister hanging upon the neck of 
her brother, and, with tears, entreating 
to be led to the same home of capti- 
vity. There stood two brothers, en- 
folded in.-each other’s arms, mutually 
bewailing their threatened separation. 
In other parts were friends, relatives, 
and companions praying to be sold to 
the same master, using signs to signify 
that they would becontent with slavery, 
might they but toil together. Silent 
tears, deep sighs, and heavy lamenta- 
tions, bespoke the universal suffering 
of these poor blacks, and proved that 
nature was ever true to her feelings. 
Never was scene more distressful. 
Among these unhappy degraded Afri- 
cans scarcely was there an unclouded 
countenance. Every feature was veil- 
ed in the silent gloom of woe, and sor- 
rowing nature poured forth in all the 
bitterness of affliction. 


When purchased, the slaves were 
marked by placing a bit of string, or of 
red or white tape round their arms or 
neck. One gentleman, who bought a 
considerable number of them, was pro- 
ceeding to distinguish those he had se- 
lected, by tying a bit of red tape round 
the neck, when I observed two negroes, 
who were standing together entwined 
in each other's arms, watch him with 
great anxiety. Presently he approach- 
ed them, and after making his exami- 
nation, affixed the mark only to one of 
them. The other, with a look of un- 
erring expression, and with an impulse 
of marked disappointment, cast his 
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eyes up to the purchaser, seeming to 
say—-** And will you not have me too?” 
then jumped, and danced, and stamped 
with his feet, and made other signs to 
signify that he also was sound and 
strong, and worthy his choice. He was 
nevertheless passed by unregarded, 
upon which he turned again to his com- 
panion, his friend, or brother, whichever 
he was, took him to his bosom, hung 
upon him, andin sorrdwful countenance 
expressed the strongest marks of disap- 
poiniment and afiliction. The feeling 
was mutual—it arose from reciprocal 
affection. His friend participated in 
his grief, and they botly wept bitterly. 
Soon afterwards, on looking round to 
complete his purchase, the planter again 
passed that way, and not finding any 
one that better suited his purpose, he 
now hung the token’ of choice round 
the neck of the negro whom he had be- 
fore disregarded. All the powers of 
art could not have effected the change 
that followed; more genuine joy was 
never expressed. His countenance be- 
came enlivened, grief and sadness va- 
nished, and flying into the arms of his 
friend, he caressed him with warm em- 
braces, then skipped, and jumped, and 
danced about, exhibiting all the purest 
signs of mirth and gratification. His 


companion, not less delighted, received 


him with reciprocal feelings, and a more 
pure and native sympathy was never 
exhibited. Happy in being again as- 
sociated, they now retired apart from 
the crowd, and sat down, in quiet con- 
tentment, hugging and kissing the red 
Bienal of bondage, like two attached 
and affectionate brothers—satisfied to 
toil out their days, for an unknown 

aster, so théy might but travel their 
Journey of slavery together. In the 
afternoon of the same day I chanced to 
be present when another gentleman 
came to purchase some of the slaves; 
who werz not soldin the morning. Afs 
ter looking through the lot, he remark- 
‘ed that he did not see any who were of 
pleasant countenance ; and going on to 
make further objections respecting their 
“appearance, he was mterrupted by the 
vender, whe remarked, that at that mo- 
ment they were seen to great disadvane 
tage, as they looked worse ‘‘ from hav- 
ing lost their friends and associates in 
the morning.”’ Aye! truly, I could 
have replied, a very powerful reason 


why they are unfit for sale this after-- 


noon! Still sume were selected, and 
the mark of pwichase being made, the 
distressful scene of the morning was in 
a degree repeated, 

A few of tho most ill-looking, only, 
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now remained. These remained to & 
future day, and would probably be 
sold, not to the planters, but to the 
boat-women, tailors, ~hucksters, or 
some of the inferior mechanics or shop- 
keepers of the town at a price some- 
what lower than that demanded for the 
more robust and well-looking: and,. 
alas! though least able to bear fa- 
tigue, these feeble beings would most 
likely be subjected to a far more heuvy 
slavery than those of stronger frame. 
** What man seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does wot 
blush : 
And hang his head, to think himself a 
man 2?” ; 





ON CANNIBALS, 

About a month ago a ship arrived in 
the Thames from the South Seas,’ 
where it had been between two and 
three years. Two boats’ crew landed 
(from this vessel) on an island, when: 
they were attacked by Cannibals, and 
nearly the whole of them. devoured. 
The Captain was afterwards obliged to, 
make towards the Spanish Main to 
procure more men. There are various 
sorts of Cannibals, some who eat for 
luve and some for revenge. The 
Tapuii eat the bodies of their friends 
and nearest relations, to preserve them 
from worms and putrefaction. Among 
the Essedonian Scythians, when a man’s 
father died, his neighbours brought 
him several. beasts, which they killed, 
minced, and mixed up with the flesh of 
the deceased, and made a feast. Others 
eat out of revenge aud. hatred; there 
have been instances of soldiers, who, 
in the heat of battle, have been carrie! 
to such excess of rage, as to tear their 
enemies with their teeth. Among the 
Masesageli, when any person grew old 
they killed him and eat his flesh ; but 
if the party died of sickness, they 
buried him, esteeming him unhappy. ’ 
The Caribbees used to make eunuclis 
of their children, in order to fatten 
and ‘eat them. Garcilasso de la Vega 
mentions a people in Peru, who were 
accustomed to fatten and eat the chil- 
dren produced by their female cap- 
tives, whom they kept as concubines 
for that purpose ; and when the mothcr 
had dace broathag, they themselves 
were killed and eaten. virtues 
whereby the Tonopinambos believed 
they merited Paradise, were revenge, 


_and eating abundance of their enemies. 


Herrera speaks of great markets in 
China that were furnished wholly with 


-human flesh, for the better sort of 


people, The Jagos, and the subjects 
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of Great Macood, are said to be men- 
eaters. ‘This prince is very powerful, 
having several kings for hia vassals ; 
his court is so numerons, that there are 
two hundred men butchered every day 
to supply the table; part of this num- 
ber are criminals, the rest slaves fur- 
nished in the nature of tribute. Among 
the Iroquois, the phrase by which they 
express their resolution of making war 
against an enemy is, ‘ Let us go and 
eat that nation.”” Nor was this prac- 
tice peculiar te rude unpolished tribes ; 
the priaciple from which it took rise is 
so deeply roated in the minds of the 
Americans, that ix subsisted in Mexico, 
one of the civiliged empires of the new 
world, and relics of it may be disco- 
vered among the more mild inhabitants 
of Pern, Jt was-not scarcity of food, 
as some authors imagine, aud the im- 
portunate cravings of hunger, which 
forced the Americans to these horrid 
repasts on their fellow creatures, Hu- 
man flesh was never used as common 
food in any country. It was the ran- 
cour of revenge that first prompted 
men to this barbarous action. The 
fiercest tribes seldom devoured any but 
prisoners taken in war, or such as they 
regarded as enemies, 
superstition have occasioned the eating 
mere men than both love and hatred 
t together. There are few nations 
at have offered human victims to their 
deities ; and it was an established cus- 
+ tom to eat part of the sacrifices they 
offered. But as reason and knowledge 
ave advanced, this horrid custom has 
decrea T 
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THE DRUNKARD. 
BY BISHOP EARLE. 


A drankaed is one that will be a man 
to-morrow morning, but is now what 
you will make him, for he is in the 

wer of the next man, and if a friend 

e better. One that hath let go him- 
self from the hold and stay of reason, 
and lies open to the mercy of all temp- 
tations, No lust but finds him disarmed 
and fenceless, and with the least assault 
enters, ¥fany mischief escape him, it 
was not his fault, for he was iaid as 
feir for it as he could. Every man 
sees him, as Cham saw his father the 
first of this sin, an uneovered man, and 


though his garment*be on, uncevered, ~ 


the secretest parts ef his soul: lying in 


the nakedest manner visible: all his’ 


‘come out now, all his vanities, 
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end those shamefuller humours which 
discretion clothes. His body be- 
comes at last like a miry way, where 
the spirits are beclogged and cannot 
pass; all his members are out of 
office, and his heels do but trip up 
one another. He is a blind man with 
eyes, and a cripple with legs on. All 
the use he has of this vessel himself, 
is to hold thus much ; for his drinking 
is but a scooping in of so many quarts, 
which are filled out into his body; and 
that filled out again into the room, 
which is commonly as drunk as he. 
Tobacco serves to air him after a wash- 
ing, and is his only breath, and breath- 
ing while. He is the greatest enemy 
to himself, aud the next to his friend, 
and then most in the act of his Kindness, 
for his kindness is but trying a mastery, 
whe shall ‘sink down : and men 
come from him as a battle, wounded 
and bound up. Nothing takes a man 
off more from his credit, and business, 
and makes him more wretchedly care- 
less what becomes of all. Indeed he 
dares not enter on a serious thought, 
or if he do, it is such melancholy that 
it sends him te be drunk again. 
A CHIED. 
BY, THE SAME. 
A child is a man in a small letter, 
et the best copy of Adam before he 
ted of Eve or the apple ; and he is 
hepp » Whose small practice ih the 
world can only write his character. 
He is nature’s fresh picture new 
drawn in oil, which time, and muc 
handling, dims and defaces. His soul 
is yet ‘a white paper onscribbled with 
observations of the world, wkerewith 
at length it becomes a blurred note- 
book. He is purely y, because 
he knows no evil, nor hath made means 
by sin to be acqpainted with misery. 
He arrives not at the misebief of being 
wise, nor endures evils to come by 


‘foreseeing them. He kisses and loves 


all, and when the smart of the rod is 
past, smiles on his beater. Nature 
and his parents alike dandie him, and 
entice him on with a bait of sugar toa 
draught of wormwoed. He plays yet, 
like a young prentice the first day, and 
is not come to his task of melancholy. 
All the language he speaks yet is tears, 
and they serve him well enough to ex- 
9 his necessity. Bis hardest labour 

his tongue, as if he were loath to 
use so deceitfol an ergan; and he is 
best company with it when he can prat- 
tle. We laugh at his foolish sports, 
but his game is ovr earnest; sud his 
drums, rattles, and hobby-horses, Sut 
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the emblems and mocking of men’s 
business. His father hath writ him as 
his own little story, wherein he reads 
those days of his life that he cannot 
remember, and sighs to see what inno- 
cence he has outlived. The elder he 
grows, he is a stair lower from God ; 
and like his first father, much worse 
in his breeches. He is the Christian’s 
example, and the old man’s relapse ; 
the one imitates his purertess, a the 
other falls into his simplicity. Could 
he put off his body with his little coat, 
he had got eternity without a burden, 
and exchanged but one heaven for an- 
other. f 
A PUNCH DRINKER. 

You may know a punch-drinker by 
half-a-dozen differentsigns. ‘Take him 
into a fruiterer’s, and he will begin to 
handle the lemons, though all the 
riches of Paradise besides were piled 
upon the counter.. Walk past a china- 
shop with him, and a bowl in the win- 
dow brings him.toadead stand. If, 
in a ramble into the country, you. hap- 


pen to pass by a spring, he,wishes it ° 


within a dozen yards of a puncheon of 
rum. Talk of a wine.and spirit mer- 
chant, and though you. were just prais- 
ing his champaigne, he will ask you, 
what you think of his rum? Set him 
down to tea, and he blesses the inventor 
of refining sugar by steam. 

_him after dinner, and he can hardly 
sit in his chair, for the fidgets,. after 
the sixth glass of wine. These area 
few of the cardinal points by which 
a punch drinker may infallibly be 
known. 


SINGULAR DEXTERITY OF A 
GOA 





. Upon our road (from Jerusalem to 
Bethlehem), says Dr. Clarke, in his 
Travels, we met an Arab with a goat, 
which he led about the country for ex- 
hibition, in order to gain a livetihood 
for itself andits owner. He had taught 
this animal, while he accompanied its 
movements with a song, to mount upon 
little cylindrical blocks of wood, placed 
successively one above the other, and 
in shape resembling the dice-boxes be- 
longing to a backgammon table. In 
this: manner the goat stood, first upon 
the top of one cylinder, then upon the 
top of two, and afterwards of three, 
four, five, and six, until it remained 
balanced upon the top of them all, ele- 
vated several feet from the ground, and 
with its four feet collected upon a single 
point without throwing down the dis- 
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jointed fabric upon which it stood. The 
practice is very ancient. It is also no- 
ticed by Sandys. Nothing can show 
more strikingly the tenacious footing . 

ssessed by this quadruped upon the 
jutty points and crags of rocks; and 
the circumstance of its ability to re- 
main thus poised may. render its appear- 
ance less surprising, as it is sometimes 
seen in the Alps, and in all mountainous 
countries, with hardly any place for its 
feet, upon the sides, and by the brink 
of most tremendous precipices. ‘The 
diameter of the upper cylinder, on 
which its feet ultimately remained until 
the Arab had ended his ditty, ‘was only 
two inches ; and the length of each cy- 
linder was six inches. ‘The most curi- 
ous part of the performance occurred 
afterwards ; for the Arab, to convince 
us of the animal’s attention to the turn 


.of the air, interrupted the da capo ; as 


‘often as he did this, the goat tottered, 


‘@ppeared uneasy, and, upon his be- 
‘coming suddenly silent in the middle of 


the song, it fell to the ground. 


‘CALAMITIES OF GENIUS. 
Homer was a beggar ; Plautus turn- 
eda mill; Terence was a slave; Boe- 





thius died in gaol; Paul Borghese had 


fourteen trades, and yet starved with 


‘them all; Tasso was often distressed 


for a few shillings ; Bentivoglio was 
refused admittance into an hospital he 
had himself erected; Cervantes died of 
hunger ; Camoens, the celebrated wri- 
ter of the Lusiad, ended his days in an 
alms-house; and Vaugelaslefthis body 
to the surgeons, to pay his debts, as far 
as it would go. In our own country, 
Bacon lived a life of meanness and dis- 
tress; Sir Walter-Raleigh died on the 
scaffold ; Spencer, the charming Spen- 
cer, died forsaken and in want; and the 
death of Collins came through neglect, 
first causing mental derangement; Mil- 
ton sold his copyright of Paradise Lost 
for fifteen pounds, at three payments, 


- and finished his life in obscurity ; Dry- 


den lived in poverty and distress; Ot- 
way died prematurely, and through 
hunger ; Lee died in the streets ; Steele 
lived a life of perfect warfare with hai- 
liffs; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield 
was sold for a trifle to save him from the 
gripe of the law; Fielding lies in the 
burying-ground of the English factory 
at Lisbon, ‘without a stone to mark the 
spot; Savage died in prison at Bristol, 
where he was confined for a debt of 
eight pounds ; Butler lived in penury, 
and died poor; Chatterton, the child of 
Tam and misfortune, destroyed him- 
sell, ¥ 





— 
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The Cangues or, Chinese Pillorp. 





In China, where crimes are by no 
means so frequent as in more civilized 
countries, the penal laws are few and 
comparatively mild. Criminals con- 
demned to death.are not executed im- 
mediately, but are sent to Pekin, where 
their cases are again investigated by 
the Maadarins composing the Board of 
Crimes and by the ministers, and if the 
sentence is confirmed, all the criminals 
who have been condemned during the 
year are executed on the same day. 

Among the modes of punishing crimes 
not penal, is a kind of collar or pillory 
called the Tcha or Canguc, which con- 
sists in fastening the neck of the culprit 

‘into a large wooden table, with a hole 
in the middle, as represented in. the 
above engraving. e two halves of 
this table are joined together by 
pow of wood or iron pins. On this 
rd is written the name and business 

of the culprit, his crime, and the term 
of his punishment, which is frequently 

‘ of long duration. The two halves of 
- the Cangue are sealed on bands of 
- eloth or , with the Mandarins’ 
seals, so t the. offender cannot dis- 
engage himself: without its being 

« known. .The sufferer in fact is fre- 
vently at liberty to go where he 
Cangue, 


ooses, dragging with him his 


which commonly been seventy-four, 
and sometimes as much as two hundred 
pounds, He cannot see his feet, nor 
carry his hands to his mouth, so that he 
would perish hunger if his oy or 
some jonate persons not 
assist him. In order rest himself he 
sets one of the angles of the Cangue 
against the ground, or rests the extre- 
mities of it on the sticks of a kind of 
chair. When the period of his restraint 
is at an end, the sufferer appears be- 
fore the magistrate, who examines the 
state of the seals, and if found unbroken 
the Cangue is taken off and the culprit 
dismissed with a slight flogging 
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SONG FOR A SWISS FESTIVAL, 


ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF AN ANCIENT 
BATTLE. 


Look on the white Alps round ! 
—If yet they gird a land 
Where Freedom’s voice and step are 


found, 
Forget ye not the band 
Of dauntless men, our sires, who fell 
Here, in the rocky battle-dell } 
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If yet, the wilds among 
Our silent hearts may burn, 
When the deep motintain-ern hath 
rung, : idee sane 
And home our steps may turn; 
Home! Home !—if still that name be 
dear, 


Praise to the men who perished here ! 


Look on the white Alps ‘round ! 
Up to their shinigg snows 
That day the savage-r 
The sound of battle, rose? 
Their caves prolong’d the trompet’s 
blast, 
Their dark pines trembied, as it pags’d, 


They saw the princely crest, 
They saw the knightly spear, 
The banner and the mail-clad breast, 
Borne down and trampled-here } 
They saw!—and glorying there they 
stand, 
Eternal records to the land } 


Praise to the mowatain-born, 
The brethren of the gien! 
By them no steel-array was worn, 
‘Taey stood as peasast-men t 
They !eft the vineyard and the field, 
Te break an Empire's tange and shield, 
New Honthly Mag. FL H. 
FASHION, : 

The Infanta Isabella, wife of the 
Archduke Albert, vowed, before the 
siege cf Osiend in 1601, neverto change 
any of the garments which she then 
wore until the place svrrendered: the 
besieged held out for three years and 
seventy-eight days, during which time 
she religivusly udhered to her resolu- 
tion. In this long period, her linen, 
particularly that next to her body, of 
course became changed frum white to 
yellow, and. although the latter colour 
was before held in great contempt, it 

- was, feom this circumstance, immedi- 


ately introduced, and became very ~ 


fashionable under the name of *‘ Isa- 
bella.’ This anecdote is related in an 
entertaining work published a few years 
since, called ‘* The Paris Spectator,’’ 
from which I shall extract the cause of 
other revolutions in fashion, which 
have generally been produce4 by some 
great perscnage wearing a peculiar 
dress, either to conceal some personal 
defect, or ta exhibit some of Nature’s 
gifts. Thus theclosecropsof the reign of 
Franeis I, were occasioned by a wound 
which he received in his head, and 
which obliged him to have his hair cat 
off. The beautiful hair of Louis XIV. 
when a child, introduced perukes with 
towing curls ; and the enormous wigs 


which succeeded them were invented to 
covera slight inequality in one of the 
shoulders of. the Dauphia, The ruff 
was introduced to eoneeal-a scar in the 
neck of Francis If. Perhaps the varia- 
tion in the fashion of the present day 
between loose trowsers and tight pan- 
talons, or breeches, for dress, may be 
attributed to the perfect or malforma- 
tion of the legs of the traders of the 
jon at the moment.—Gent. Mug. 


ON SIGNS—A RAMBLE. 


Leonfess, Mr.Editor, that [ should 

tot like to have been that man who— 
Died and made no sign. 

I own my respect ‘for signs. Yes; I 
like "em ail,—from Aquarius and Virgo 
down te the Cat and Kittens (they, in- 
deed, carry somewhat of a domestic 
interest) in the vicinity of Eastcheap. 
I was born opposite The Ring of Bells, 


r . it was called, in the little village of 


——-. The church was near, and, 
when I was exceeding young, I used 
to confound the house of prayer with 
the house of entertait:ment, its neigh- 
bour. I could not‘ understand what 
bells they eould be which rung unless 
they were those on the sign. 

But as to signs—as I have said, I 
like ’em all. One of your waggish 
eorrespondents objects to the Siran 
with Twe Necks, because of the 
** double: bills.”” ' 1-am, free from such 
appretiensions, T put great faith in the 
hospitality of signs. They speak to 
‘me for ever in the same unrufiied tone 
** Welcome, welcome.’ They are not 
old friends with new faces. nay a0 
Never surprised to see me, yet always 
glad. iff am hungry, | know there 
is food; if Lam wet, there is. a fire; 
and, if weary, a bed. An ian.is the 
only place where there seems to be 
profusion. Yoo feel that you are ina 


“tand of plenty. The leak of the larder 


is as the fumes of the rich man’s kitehen 


“to the nostrils of Signor de Santillane. 


He sniffeé—to absolute rep'etion. Thet 
was asteem! What is tho goading of 
boats or bargesto this? Cen we filla 
man’s stomach with steam now? nde 
mean satisfactorily.) What ia a whole 
cauldron, though of 1000 herse power, 
to the odour of your friend Elia’s roast 
pig? What would the whole Thames 
be, fuming and curling up in hot va- 
pours, to the strange miscellepeous re- 
lish which takes the nostrils in the great 
dinner room at’ Greenwich? ere 
water, heat it und multiply it how you 
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will, is after all nothing more than. 
water. Even Dr. Sangrado failed to 
establish its nutritive . reputation: it 
perished after all—with his patients. 

But I said that [liked signs—I do. 
I like them because they indicate the 
comfortable, And I like them for their 

-own sakes too. ‘The most jealous sign 
(even The Horns at Kennington) must 
be satisfied with such admiration. Oh! 
there is something admirable even in 
the extravagance ofa sien. It seemeth 
to enlarge Nature. The bears and lions 
(red, blue, and white,) are not an af- 
front to her divine simplicities. They 
seem less to thrust in an anomalous po- 
puiation upon her, than to extend the 
boundaries of ‘ legitimate science.” 
‘There may be lions and bears of any 
and every colour. I believe that the 
imagination cannot create an impossi- 
bility. Once we believed that there 
were no mermaids, but we live to re- 

ent our error. Who (that has paid 
fis shilling) will deny that fact? 

The most delicate sign of all is The 
-inycel. It looks like an indirect. com- 
pliment to * the sex: or, if it aim at 
higher portraiture, so much the better, 
I prefer them with wings, I confess ; 
for then there can be no mistake. Ido 
not cistike-the Lord Nelson, though he 
js out of date, nor the Lord Welling- 
ton, though be is too modern, nor The 


King’s Head, though it looks @ubi- 
tious, nor the Jolly Angler, though it 
be ‘out of season: but the- Duke 
Marlborough’s heed has too much hair 
to please me, and the is 


Granby’s too little, In the heels of the 
Horse and the horns of the Bull there 
appeareth, indeed, something objec- 
tice. Ido not ask for such Cerberean 
fntroductors. But to the Dog I have no 
each dislike: Irather anticipate a plea- 
Sure in giving him the crumbs, yen 
again the Duck is well enough; you 
admire its ubiquity—there and in the 
Jarder at once. The Hen and Chickens 
lead one to guess that our host may 
have a family—a dozen children, and 
a busy ttirring wife. The Punch-bowl 
is good, so it be capecious ; and ‘the 
Pope’s Head, logking so full of abso- 
Iutions, @imost tempts one to be a sin- 
nor in one’s drink. 
These are some of the more simple 
signs: bat there are others more com- 
plex—more abstruse. They have a 
meaning, and sometimes a moral, and 
now and then a puzale involved in 
them. There is the Cock and Harp. 
What is the cock and harp? If it 
mean. eating and music, the “ Harp 


5 


and Capon” were better. If it would 
be euphonious, [ ‘would advise the 
‘* Hen and Harp,”—but the ‘ Cock 
and Harp” is little more than an insult 
upon the public. At Canterbury there 
is the figure of a gentleman in a long 
gown. This J found on inquiry (of the 
guard) to be St, Lawrence, who was 
broiled as, I am told, we now-a-days 
broil eels—alive, (What fellows those 
infidels were!) And at Gadshill there 
is the sign of the ‘ Falstaff.” These’ 
things I like well enough: they are 
matters of history, and should be re- 
membered. Then there is the Goose 
and Gridiron, which is apt and emble-" 
matic, The Bacchus with the bunch of 
grapes, is absolutely mythological.’ 
What a maker of Pagans would he be 
beyond the rest of his brother Gods! 
The Mouse and Mopstick 1 donot en- 
tirely comprehend, nor the Wig und 
Waterspont, though the last must, T 
conceive, have been the invention of 
some traveller. Besides these, there 
is The Hole in the Wall in Chancery- 
lane, which probably has its tradition. 
This last ae sign (every thing 
now is ingenious) has contrived to enlist 
under its banner, as landlord, Mr. John 

. the eminent pugilist.: The 
fame of this gentleman (shall I call him 
of ** science” or “ art?) is of the same 
attractive quality as the rock which 
took the zechins out of Sadak's pocket 
when he was voyaging towdrds the 
* waters of oblivion.” You go iene 
his house confident of your hal wn 
(you are provided with your dean 
‘or porter), but you come away empty, 
—beguiled,—an uncénsdious spend+ 
thrift. Sounds and sentiments, all glory 
and ambition and courage, are as com- 
mon as copper. Your half-crown is 
gone and eleven o'clock struck trefore 
you know where you are. I avold all 
particulars of the interesting colloquies 
which one may hear there. I ewn that 
I could not do them 6. Whois 
there can describe the noise, the hub- 
bub, the clatter of pipes and mugs, the 
calling for beer and brandy, the stories 
(six ata time), the assertions, the de- 
nials, the oaths, the bets, the loud 
laughing, the hallooing from table to 
table, through mists of tobacco-smoke 
and funies of spirits, &c., which form 
that noisy and’ populous chaos, whose 
whirring and rage would'splii the sides 
of any thing but a tap-room !— 

One sign more, and I have done. ;I 
speak of that problem, The Pig and 
Whistle. Does any one doubt that they 
are ?—I answer, “I HAVE HEARD 
THEN.” It is-too true. There are 
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mammoths, and krakens, and sea-ser- 
pents (150 feet long), and mermaids 
(amphibious and half-human): there 
are pigs who play at cards, and a dog, 
now expected in London, who can talk. 


Then why not the Pig and Whistle ?_ 


Sir, t once lodged at that perilous sign, 
and had my comfortable attic for 2s. 6d. 
a-week, and was content. I was in- 
duced to go there principally on ac- 
count of the toastedcheese (I was born 
at Caernarvon), and becaase I was dis- 
tantly related to the half-brother of the 
second cousin of the landlord’s wife. I 
say that I lodged at this place of enter- 
tainment, and heard the strange con fer- 
ence (like Orpheus) between the music 
and the beast. Yes; night after night 
] lay awake, through the loud winds of 

Autumn, .and the rain and patterin; 

sleet of December, in the sweet breat! 
of spring, and the silent sultry sleep of 
summer ;—night after night that infer- 
nal ** Pig and Whistle” sung their me- 
lancholy catches to my eur---first, a 
hoarse and grating grunt, and then a 
whining answering noise, like a gate 
in pain---bass and treble---treble and 
bass---constant and terrible discord. I 
bore it for twelve months, and then ran 
away, leaving every thing (even the 
bill) behind me. I was then a medical 
student and walked St. Thomas's hospi- 
tal. The puzzlewas once discussed in 
a club, which we instituted for the pure 
of inquiring into the “ Eleusinian 
faysteries” but it has never yet been 
hly accounted for. Neither has 
gin of the sign been detected. 
Can you or your correspondents throw 

any light on the subject? 
Criro-Ga.en. 
London Magazine. 


HOW FAIR THE MAIDEN. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 
How fair the maiden! what can be 
So fair, so beautiful, as she? 
Ask the mariner who sails 
Over the joyous sea, 
If wave, or star, or friendly gales, 
Are half so fair as she? 
Ask the knight on his prancing steed 
Returning from victory, 
If. weapon, or war, or arrow’s speed, 
Is half so fair as she. 
Ask the shepherd who leads his flocks 
_ Along the flowery lea, ; 
If the valley’s lap, or the sun-crown'd 


rocks, 
Are half so fair as she? 


thor 





- above his grave. 


THE SONG OF CATHERINE OF 
ARRA( . 
FROM THE SAME. 
O take a lesson, flowers! from me, 
How in a dawn all charms decay— 
Less than my shadow doom'd to be, 
Who was a wonder yesterday. 


I, with the early twilight born, 
Found, ere the evening shades, a bier : 
And I should die in darkness lorn, 

But that the moon is shining here. 

So must ye die—though ye appear 

So fair—and night your curtain be : 

O take a lesson, flowers! from me. 


My fleeting being was consoled 

When the carnation met my view: 
One hurrying day my doom has told— 
Heaven gave that lovely flower but two 
Ephemeral monarch of the wold— 

T clad in gloom—in scarlet he: 

O take a lesson, flowers! from me. 


The jasmin, sweetest flower of flowers, 
The soonest is its radiance fled ; 

It scarce perfumes as many hours 

As there are star-beams round its head. 
If living amber fragrance shed, 

The jasmin, sure, its shrine must be: 
Otakea lesson, flowers! from me. 


The bloody-warrior fragrance gives— 

Tt towers unblushing, proud, and gay : 

More days than other flowers it lives— 

It blooms through all the days of May 

I'd rather like a shade decay, 

Than such a gaudy being be : 

O take a lesson, flowers! from me. 
London Mugazine. 


The Novelist. 
No. XXX. 


ANNETTE: 
AN AMERICAN TALE. 
“ To the home of my childhood in sor- 
row I came, 
And I fondly expected to find it the 


same ; 

Full of sunshine and joy as I thought 
it to be, 

In days when the world was all sun- 
shine to me.” 

There was one who never said or 
sung, or heard, these beautiful and pa- 
thetic lines without a tear. Poor May- 
wood, his memory haunts me yet, though 
almost twice ten summers have smiled 
The spot of earth 
that.was our home in childhood, always 
takes fast hold of ouf affections, and our 
earliest friends are remembered with 





. the warmest hearts. When trials press 


around us, and troubles crowd our path- 
way, a5 we pursue opr journey to the 
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consummation of our destinies, we turn 
to the peaceful heritage of our fathers, 
still robed by fancy in its fadeless green, 
as to the only bright abode in the wide 
world, and lose, in the contemplation of 
its remembered loveliness, one half the 
pain and tumult of the present; and s0, 
too, when the friends of later years 
grow faithless and deceive us, the light 
of youthful friendships, undimmed in 
the distance, grow brighter and still 
more bright, as a star that faintly twink- 
led in the twilight blazes in all its 
native lustre, when the gathered shades 
of night crowd into the deep bosom of 
the heavens. It was thus with May- 
wood. 
He was born and brought up on the 
banks of the Hudson, not indeed in the 
midst of luxury, but surrounded by 
plenty, and blest with an unbroken cir- 
cle of bosom friends and relatives—a 
father whom he loved as life, and well 
he might, for he was one of the best of 
parents; a mother whose whole soul 
was wrapt up in the darling boy, and 
who idolized him almost to a fault; 
a brother and a sister younger than 
himself, and loved Hy him more fondly, 
because they were more helpless ; and 
a company of schoolmates, in whose 
merry holiday circles he was the um- 
pire of every controversy, and the 
prince to whom they paid the largest 
tribute of their affections. Here he 
had dwelt: for years, and as he had 
ripenedinto youthful vigour, amid scenes 
so delightful and so full of bliss, his 
very existence became wrapt up day by 
day, in the endearments of his home, 
and the enjoyment of calm and unruffled 
peacefulness. 

Besides all this, there was one other 
ligament, which, had all these been 
severed, would have bound him to the 
scenes of his childhood, had fortune 
willed it, for ever. Beauty threw her 
witching chain around him at an early 
day, and it grew stronger as he grew 
older. Annette was a year younger 
than himself. From the companion of 
his infancy, and the partaker of his 
Sports, she became the mistress of his 
first affections, and where love is mutual, 
as it was here, it is not aptto be quench- 


_ ed'even by time itself.. She was a be- 


witching creature, beautiful beyond 
expression, and-in the full bloom of 


“health, gay, sprightly, and fond of those 


who loved her; returning the homage 


' of worship with worship, even more 
_ Nearly allied to idolatry, ft 


was no won- 


der that Maywood loved—no . wonder 
that as he grew towards manhood, his 
soul reflected by the light’ of hers, 





But he was not perinitted al@ays to 
enjoy his native haunts and mingle in 
this loved society. A wealthy uncle 
came over from England on a visit to 
his father, and became so much attached 
to him that he resolved to take him 
twith him to London on his return. The 


‘time arrived, a week was spent in bid- 


ding adieu to his friends, one half of 
which ‘wes spent in solitary rambles 
with his adored Annette. But leaving 
the reader to imagine their parting 
scenes, I must hurry him off to En- 
gland. He had lived there several 
years; when-his uncle, being largely 
interested in property in the East 
Indies, sent him to Java, to close his 
business. He remained in the Eastern 
climates three years, and returned with 
@ constitution tottering in ruins. Mean- 
time his uncle had married; new friends” 
and counexions brought with them new 
attachments and new views; and May- 
wood found, instead of wealth and ho- 
nour, and the full flow of grateful affec- 
tion for the most im t services, a 
cold reception, and the formalities of a 
close and exact settlement.. He was 
stung with this behaviour to the quick, 
and desired, as the only reward for 
years of toil, and the sac: of health, 
to be once more placed upon his native 
shore; once more restored to the bosom 
of his father’s home.- It was granted, 
and two months after he landed at 
Philadelphia. 

Though twelve years had now elapsed 
since he left the banks of the Hudson, 
during the last six of which the storms 
of the revolution had raged, and he had 
received no intelligence from home, he 
dwelt upon the anticipation of the visit 
with an enthusiast’s delight, and count- 
ed over the days and hours that were 
yet to intervene between him and his 
native Hudson, with all the impatience 
of love and friendship. At length he 
set forward, and after an impatient jour- 
ney of two days, the wild and majestic 
scenery of that noble river arose be- 
fore him. With eager eyes, and a full 
heart, in breathless anxiety he rode to- 
wards his native valley. It was late in 
the evening, but the moon shone bright, 


. and by its light as he reached the lane 


that led towards the mansion of his 
father, he saw a man reeling along the 
fence in a state of deep intoxication, 
the stranger observed him, and accost- 
ing him abruptly, he discovered that it 
was his only brother. Though almost 
overcome with horror at this unexpect- 
ed interview, he did not make himself 
known, but asked the young man about 
his father. My father and mother are 
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both dead, said he, they are buried 
where you see those white tomb-stones 
in yonder field, and your sister she died 
six yearsagu, Maywood hid his face 
in his handkerchief and sobbed aloud ; 


he dared not make an inquiry about, 


Annette, bat pursued his way to the 
house, followed by his unfortunate bro- 
ther. 
now changed indeed from its former 
neatness ant beauty, and presenting 
the very picture of poverty and ruin.— 
The door flew open, and the first ob- 
ject that met his-eye, was the pale and 
faded features of Annette ; she was his 
brotner’s wife; and when she saw him 
she raised her hands and shrieked, with 
a voice that brought her whole family 
of tattered children around her. 

As one who is suddenly aroused from 
a dream of rapturous bliss to behold 
the march of desolation and the hope- 
less waste of rnin, longs to shut his eyes 
once more aud for ever on the world, so 
Maywood: beheld the. scene in all its 
wretchedness and misery, and it broke 
his heart.. He lingered through a few 
gloomy and disconsolate months, and 
his eyes were at last closed in death by 
the hand of her whose life had been all 
the world to him. 





Miscellanies, 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. .- 
e@ arts, as well as the sciences, at 
the first institution of the Royal So- 
cisty, Were of the most amusing class. 
The famous Sir Samuel Moreland had 
turned his house into atsenchanted pa- 


lace. Every thing was full of de- 
vices, which showed science and me- 
chanism in perfection: his coach carried 
“a travelling kitchen; for it hada fire- 
place and grate, with which he could 
make soup, broil cutlets, and roast an 
ezg; and he dressed his meat by 
clockwork. Another of these virtaosi, 
who is described as ** a gentleman of 
“superior order, and whose house was 2 
knicnackatary,” valued himself.on his 
multifarious inventions, but most, ‘* in 
sowing sallads for the morning, to be 
ent for dinner.” The house of Win- 
stanley, who afterwards raised the 
first Eddystone lighthouse, must have 
been the wonder of the age. If you 
kicked aside an old slipper, purposely 
lying in your way, uo started a ghost 
before you; orif you sat down in’ a 
certain chair, a couple of gigantic arms 
would immediately clasp you in.. There 
was an arbour in the garden, by the 
side of a canal; you had scarcely seat- 


He entered the sacred mansion, 
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éd yourself, when you were sent out 
afloat to the middle of the canal ; from 
whence you could not escape till this 
man of art and science wound you up 
to the arbour. What was passing at 
the Royal Society, was also occurring 
at the Actdemie of Sciences at Paris. 
A great and gouty member of that 
philosophical body, on thedeparture of 
a stranger, would point to his legs, to 
show the impossibility of conducting 
him to the door; yet the astonished 
visitor never failed finding the virtuoso 
waiting for him on the outside to make 
his final bow. While the visitor was 
getting down stairs; this inventive 
genius was descending with great velo- 
city in a machine from the window: so 
that he proved, that ifa man of science 
cannot force nature to walk down 
stairs, he may drive her out at the 
window! 


THE SCOLD’S VOCABULARY. 

The copiousness of the English lan- 
guage perhaps was never more appa- 
rent than in the following character, by 
a lady, of her own husband :— 

‘© He is,’’ says she, “* an abhorred, 
barbarous, capricious, detestible, en- 
vious, fastidious, hard hearted, illi- 
beral, ill-natured, jealous, keen, loath- 
some, malevolent, nauseous, obstinate, 
passionate, quarrelsome, raging, saucy, 
tantalizing, uncomfortable, vexatious, 
abominable, bitter, captious, disagreea- 
ble, execrable, fierce, grating, gross, 
hasty, malicious, nefarious, obstreper- 
ous, peevish, restless, savage, tart, 
udpleasant, violent, waspish, worry- 
ing, acrimonious, blustering, careless, 
discontented, fretful, growling, haté- 
ful, inattentive, malignant, noisy, 
odious, perverse, rigid, severe, teas- 
ing, unsuitable, angry, boisterous, 
choleric, disgusting, gruff, hectoring, 
incorrigible, mischievous, negligent, 
offensive, pettish, roaring, sharp, slug- 
gish, snapping, snarling, sneaking, 
sour, testy, tiresome, tormenting, tou- 
chy, arrogant, austere, awkward, boor- 
ish, brawling, brutal, bullying, churl- 
ish, clamorous, crabbed, cross, currish, 
dismal, dull, dry, drowsy, grumbling, 
horrid, -huffish, injurious, insolent, in- 
tractable, irrascible, ireful, muose 
murmuring, opinionated, oppressive, 
outrageous, overbearing, petulant, pla- 
guy, rough, rude, rugged, spiteful, 
splenetic, stern, stubborn, stupid, sul- 
ky, sullen, surly, suspicious, treach- 
erous, troublesome, turbulent, tyranni- 
eal, virulent, wrangling, yelping dog 
in amanger,”* ‘ . 
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Ssetul Bomestic Wints. 


- Ale.—A Gentleman, who has given 
many methods. of making ale a trial, 
-states that he has found the following 
to answer best. The ale is not only 
more . fine and pleasant to the palate 
than that prepared from malt and hops 
in the usual manner, but certainly much 
more salubrious: the decoction of bran 
prevents the liquor from. advancing to 
the acetous fermentation jn the stomach, 
and at the same time tends to obviate 
costiveness: He states, that he ‘had 
suffered many years from the effects of 
‘indigestion, viz,, fatalence, heartburn, 
‘costiveness, and. general nervousness, 
all of which have left him since he 
adopted this liquor. Two great re- 
commendations are, the simplicity and 
cheapness :—Boil two bushels of bran 
in 20 gallons of water for two hours ; 
“then strain off the liquor, while boiling, 
on a bushel of malt. After stand! 
‘four hours (closély covered), draw ©: 
‘the liquor, and dissolye in it eight 
pounds of good ‘moist sugar, and twd 
pounds of good ‘honey. Then boil it 
Bently for half an hour.—lIofuse & 
ound and a half of the Mathon White 
hop, in three gallons of boiling water, 
i closely Covered, for four hours, and 
i then press off the liquid, and add it to 
“the above. “The infusion should be 
made, early, that the hops, afier the 
liquor is Strained off, may be boiled 
with @ decoction of bran, sugar, &c. 
“When tlie liquor is reduced to the 
temperature of 65 deg. add a pint of 
yeast, then put it into an 18-gallon 
cask, and all it up with water of the 
*same temperature that has been boiled. 
If more than two gallons be required, 
‘it’ may. be» poured over the remaining 
‘grains. [t-should then be fermented 
‘for four days in an atmosphere of the 
temperature of 60. This gentleman 





has found. the Mathon White hopsu- - 


_perfor to any other. It not only affordsa 
more pleasant and mild bitter, but much 
;More -aroma than. the Kent, or any 
other Worcestershire hop. He agrees 
with us, that the intense bitter extract, 
which some species of the Kent hop 
affords, is poisonous. The Mathon 
White is unquestionably, on account of 
its mild bitter, and great proportion df 
aroma, very superior to any other we 
have examined, wh 

Impressions of Medals.—A_ very 
easy. and elegant way of taking the 
‘impressions of medals’ and coins, not 
eye known; is ‘thus directed by 
. Shaw i— Melt a litle :isinglass glue 


with brandy, and pour it thinly over 
the medal, so as to cover its whole 
surface ; let it remain on a day or two 
till itis thoroughly ary and hardened, 
and then taking it off, it will be fine, 
clear, and as hard as a piéce of Mus- 
covy glass, and will havea very ele- 

ant impression of the coin. It will 
also resist the effects of damp air, 
which occasions all other kinds of glue 
to soften and bend, if not prepared in 
this way. 

Hydrophobia.—Dr. James Johnson, 
in his Medical Chirurgical Journal for. 
April, 1819, states, while he was sur- 
geon at Chittrah, in India, an almost 
incredible number of persons that were 
bit by mad dogs and jackals, came 
under his care ; and he adds, “in every 
instance when I had time or permission 
to impregnate the system with mercury 
after the infliction of the bite, hydro- 
phobia was prevented. ~ Bey er- 
sons who would not, from’ religiong 
prejudices, submit. to the course pre- 
scribed, perished, while others, where 
salivation was induced, wete invariably 
preserved from this dreadful malady.”’ _ 
" Cure for the ism.— or 
Uwins, physician in Bedford-row, res 
commends, as the winter: approaches, 
the use of wash leather for an under- 
waistcoat, ‘especially to those indivi- 
duals who perspire freely, afd aro 
subject to rheumatic’complaints. He 
has known persons, by the use of this 
material, entirely freed from’ their for- 
mer. visitations of rheumatic pains, and 
to have been more’ warm and com- 
fortable through the winter than by 
an additional clothing, to which they 
have usually had recourse. , 


‘The Gatherer. 


“Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff,”"— Wotton. 


A oreat Loss.—Two gentlemen 
meeting in a eeffee-house, one of them 
remarked that he was,sorry.to hear 
their mutual friend Mr. P, had met with 
-a great less. ‘* Loss,” said the other, 
I know: bis circumstances well, and 
-I do not know what great loss he can 
possibly have met with, unless ke has 
lost his appetite. 





A Tatuor’s Gooss.—A dashing fore- 
man to a tailor milliner in Glasgow 
- having got a holiday to go to see his 
-Majesty, and diving in a mixed com- 
‘pany, wished to impress those present 
with the immense importance of his 


services to his employers, “ Though-I 
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say it, that should not say it,” quoth 
snip, * if it was not for me our people 
could not carry on their business.” ‘* I 
can very well believe you,” said one of 
the party, ‘“* I never yet heard of a 
tailor who could carry on his busiress 
without his goose.” 


A Pun.—Two gentlemen passing a 
tavern, observed a painting of the far- 
famed Piper of Vimiera over the door. 
I am glad, said one of them, that some- 
thing has been done at last for the poor 
fellow. ‘* What has been done for 
him?” asked his companion. *‘ Why 
don’t you see,” said the other, “ that 
they have made him an inn-sign.”” 





Scotcn Butt.—When R—— an- 
nounced his intention of personating 
the crafty Scotchman, at his benefit in 
Edinburgh, the play-bill contained @ 
bull, almost’ too obvious to have 
escaped even Sir Callaghan O*Bral- 
laghan himself: it'was gravely set 
forth, that the evening’s entertainment 
would conclude with an interlude. 





Retort To a NoTED ResvuRRECTIONIST. 
Doctor peng while decautering a bottle 
- of ale, 

Which, as bad luck would have it, 

i turn’d out very. stale, 

With ‘a Gantering leer, he his friend 
did accost, 

Bade him take up the goblet and give 
him a toast. 


His — duickly replied, with a quiz- 


ical squint, 
At the dull, cheerless beverage that 
seem'd to be in’t, 
** You'll excuse, my dear doctor, you'll 
excuse on this head, 
For you're best acquainted with lifting 
the dead.” 





A gentleman, well known for his 
imonious habits, having billeted 
imself on his acquaintances in Edin- 
burgh during the royal visit, was talk- 
ing to a friend, on his return, of the 
great expense of living ; “* how much 
now do you suppose I spent in Edin- 
burgh?” I do not know, replied his 
friend, I should suppose about a fort- 
night. 





Lecat Apvice.—“ Sir,” said a bar- 
ber to an attorney who was passing 
his door, ‘ will you tell me if thisisa 
good seven-shilling piece?” The law- 
yer, pronouncing the piece good, de- 


posited it in his pocket, adding, with 
great gravity, “ If you'll send your 
lad to my office, I'll return the four- 
pence.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bardulus in our next. 

P. T. W. and W.S. W. are requested 
to send to our office for letters. 

In our last Mirror we promised an- 
'Swers to all our Correspondents, but 
we find them so numerous, that we fear 
some may still remain unnoticed; to 
such we apologize, for our neglect is 
Not intentional. 

We thank W. H.S. of Islington, and 

shall be happy to avail ourselves of his 
kind offer, and that as early as suits his 
convenience. 
* The Historical Account of Coaches, 
Nuge Canore, The Bashful Wooer, 
Whist, Jemmy and Anne,’ Gulielmus, 
G. W., Ax my Eye, and several other 
articles, in our next, 


3 ., H. 
™M.M., Z. Z., T. N—n, Kiow, Harry 


-C., Gillaume, A Traveller, Henry S-n, 


Jerry (with qualifications), J.B., 8. H. 
‘and ibliopolophilos.: me } 
.: Commiserator is not sufficiently ex- 
pul. 


would oblige us by some 
further information relating to the local 
‘amusements and traditions mestioned 
‘in his letter. ; 

8. P. 8. Titus, and Louise, a-Frag- 
ment, are not quite to our taste. — 

J. W. is requested to send to our 
office after Monday. 

' J.H.P. must let us have the con- 
clusion of his article before we decide 
upon it. 

Alfred is not forgotten. 

A Planter wishes to know what has 
become of the two bough pots filled by 
Madame Bertrand with the earth from 
Napoleon’s grave, in each of which she 

lanted a slip from the willow that 
nds over his tomb. 


+ Shall havea place. We shall be 
happy to receive the articles he men- 
tions. 

Among our doubtful communications 
are, S. T.’s Battle, the School Boy, 
and the Appeal to Spain. © 

A number Of articles, with initials 
almost from A to Z, have been re- 
ceived, but are not good enough for us ; 
among those are, Miss and the Butter- 
fly, Junius’s Spectre, and W. E. 
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